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definition, and a number of statements are made 
which the reader must take on faith. In several 
instances the treatment is too sketchy to be of any 
practical value; thus two pages are. allotted to 
photometry, half a page to thick lenses (in spite 
of their technical importance), five pages to radio¬ 
activity, and twenty-three to sound. Nevertheless, 
if these blemishes are allowed for, it may be 
granted that the book is clearly and interestingly 
written, well got up, and likely to excite and 
retain the interest of the reader; but to take full 
advantage of its good qualities the student must 
not come to it as a beginner. 

(4) Prof. Dessau’s book, the second volume of 
a large text-book of physics, is admirable in its 
elegance, clearness, and choice of matter. The 
chapters on thick lenses and optical instruments 
may especially be mentioned as models of concise¬ 
ness and lucidity. (Why is it that modem methods 
of determining refractive indices receive no men¬ 
tion in English books on physics other than those 
on physical chemistry?) But surely a book of 
600 pp. should have an index ! 


EVOLUTIONARY MEDICINE. 

(1) Evolution and Disease. By Dr. J. T. C. Nash. 
Pp. viii + 73. (Bristol: John Wright and Sons, 
Ltd. ; London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 3.?. 6 d. net. 

(2) The Vicious Circles of Neurasthenia and their 
Treatment. By Dr. J. B. Hurry. Pp. xv + 90. 
(London: J. and A. Churchill, 1915.) Price 
3i. 64 . net. 

(1) T N this work Dr. Nash first traces the 
1 history of certain epidemic diseases, in 
particular the Black Death, during the Middle Ages 
in Great Britain. An interesting chapter deals 
with the medieval psychopathic epidemics, such 
as the dancing mania. Much of this has neces¬ 
sarily appeared elsewhere, but it is none the less 
convenient to have the scattered literature of the 
subject thus briefly epitomised. The reader will 
probably turn with most interest to the chapters 
dealing with evolution and disease—in particular 
with the evolution and mutations of disease germs. 
As regards diphtheria, for example, the author 
states that diphtheroid organisms in throat swabs 
are uncommon except in cases of definite sore 
throat or in “contacts” with diphtheria or sore 
throat, that genuine cases of diphtheria with 
typical diphtheria bacilli often show later only 
diphtheroid bacilli in the throat swabs, and that 
some streptococci, some torulae, the Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus, Hofmann’s bacillus, and certain other 
diphtheroid bacilli, have a common ancestral 
origin, and concludes that the fact that bacteria 
and protozoa can be profoundly affected by en- 
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vironment is abundantly established, and evolution 
in relation to the germ cannot be gainsaid. 

A topical interest is introduced in the final chap¬ 
ter on war as a factor in the evolution of epi¬ 
demics. 

(2) Dr. Hurry describes with considerable skill 
the vicious circles associated with that protean 
disorder known as neurasthenia. As an instance 
of a “vicious circle,” that in connection with the 
heart may be quoted :— 

“The sequence of events is somewhat as fol¬ 
lows : The fear of organic heart disease leads to 
auto-suggested sensations in the cardiac region, 
followed by disturbance of the cardiac action, such 
as rapid heart, occasional extra beats with palpi¬ 
tation, and an intermittent pulse. The associated 
sensations then arouse distress and terror, which 
in their turn further disturb the cardiac action. 
Such attacks are especially common at night, 
and may be caused by nightmare, and the opera¬ 
tion of this Circle may reduce the neurasthenic 
person to a condition of utter misery. Even fatal 
syncope may result.” 

It will thus be seen that the neurasthenic condi¬ 
tion becomes evolved, as it were, given some 
factor w'hich serves to start it and set in train the 
“vicious circle.” 

As regards treatment, while the principles are, 
it is true, indicated, the physician who desires real 
guidance will find little to help him, and we think 
that this part of the book might be usefully ex¬ 
tended. R- T. H. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Heating and Ventilating Buildings. By Prof. 
R. C. Carpenter. Pp. xiv + 598. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion. (New York: J. Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd.. I 9 * I 2 5 -) 

Price 156. net. 

During the twenty years since this book was first 
published there have been many changes in 
methods of heating and ventilation. The present 
edition has been enlarged considerably by the 

addition of matter necessary to make it an 

up-to-date treatise on the subject. The author, 
who is well known as the professor of experi¬ 
mental engineering at the Cornell University, 
has dealt with the principles in a scientific 
manner, and has placed the various practical 
rules as far as possible on a rational foundation, 
at the same time avoiding the use of complicated 
mathematics. The earlier chapters are taken up 
with the properties of heat, the flow of water, 
steam and air, and the boilers and fittings 

required for steam and hot-water heaters 
The remainder of the book contains thoroughly 
well illustrated descriptions of modem heating 
systems and includes gravity steam-heating, pump 
return steam-heating, hot-water and hot-air 
systems. There are also sections dealing with 
mechanical ventilators, heating with electricity. 
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temperature regulators and air conditioning. 
The sections dealing with the amount of heat 
required for warming and with the heat given off 
from radiating surfaces are of special interest. 
It must, of course, be understood that the efficient 
warming of a large building is a matter that is 
not 'susceptible of absolute mathematical calcula¬ 
tion, and a great deal of the measure of success 
attained lies in the manner in which the warming 
and ventilating appliances are handled by those 
in charge. The volume before us has proved, 
in the past to be a useful guide to architects and 
others responsible for providing the arrangements, 
and with the information which it now contains 
will no doubt prove equally useful in the future. 

Structural Steel Drafting and Elementary Design. 
By C. D. Conklin, Jr. Pp. vii+154. (New 
York : J. Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London : Chap¬ 
man and Hall, Ltd., 1915.) Price 105. 6 d. net. 
The author’s object in compiling this book has 
been to provide a treatise dealing adequately with 
the preparation of shop detail drawings of struc¬ 
tural steel work. Such a book is required no less 
in Great Britain than in the United States. In 
both countries there are several very good books 
dealing with the design of structural steel work. 
Some of these contain excellent expositions of 
the more theoretical work, but they do not meet 
the requirements of the practical draughtsman, 
and speaking generally, leave the reader with 
a very small knowledge of structural details. 
The book before us gives a clear and minute 
■description of the methods adopted in some 
leading American drawing offices, and includes 
designs of riveted connections, beams and 
columns, steel roofs, a deck plate girder railway 
bridge, a through girder bridge, etc. Fully- 
dimensioned working drawings are given as well 
as the simpler calculations required in the design. 
The book is thus suitable for use in technical 
colleges, and provides a fairly complete course 
in structural drawing office practice. With a 
few minor modifications, which the teacher can 
easily supply, the book can be brought into line 
with British practice and nomenclature, and ought 
to be of service to students of structural steel 
work in this country. 

Calculus M/ide Easy. By F. R. S. Second 
Edition. Pp. x + 265. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1914.) Price 2s. net. 

The author of this book has added many worked 
examples and exercises to those in his first 
edition ; otherwise the book is but little altered and 
we have not much to add to the remarks we made 
five years ago. The motto is, “What one fool can 
do, another can.” Perhaps there may still be 
too many encouraging remarks of a jokesome 
nature and too many expressions of disdain for 
the stupidity of the usual methods of tesu'h : m>\ 
but the title of the book is justified. The author 
does show that the most fundamental operations 
of the calculus are easy to understand and may 
be performed by beginners with success, that is, 
without vague notions of being wrong. J. P. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

Surface Tension and Ferment Action. 

Messrs. Beard and Cramer, in a paper under the 
above title published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society issued on June 1, describe experiments made 
with invertase with the object of determining 
“ whether the action of a ferment on a substrate is 
affected by surface tension.” They answer this ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative and draw far-reaching con¬ 
clusions. 

The method they use, however, is open to very 
serious criticism; we think that there is little doubt 
that the phenomena they describe are due entirely to 
the effect of alkali and not to change of surface ten¬ 
sion. They have compared the activity of invertase 
towards cane-sugar in tubes filled either with glass 
wool or with capillary glass tubes or with glass beads 
with that of a control in an ordinary test-tube. Re¬ 
tardation of action was observed in all such cases. 

All who have experience in working with. saccharo- 
clastic enzymes are well aware how extraordinarily 
sensitive these are to the influence of the. minutest 
trace of alkali. This applies to the enzymeinvertase 
in particular. In a paper published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society so far back as 1907 (Series 
“ B,” p. 362) we pointed out that unless hard glass 
vessels were used, it ■was impossible to obtain consis¬ 
tent results; in fact, it is not only necessary to carry 
out the action in hard glass vessels but it is essential 
also to use storage bottles and measuring pipettes of 
similar hard glass : even then the results are apt to be 
I irregular. 

The work done by Sorensen in co-ordinating enzyme 
activity with the degree of alkalinity, or acidity of 
the medium is too well known to need description; his 
experience with invertase shows clearly how much the 
activity of the enzyme is influenced by the minutest 
trace of alkali. We look in vain in Messrs. Beard 
and Cramer’s paper for any reference to the possible 
influence of alkali derived, from the soft glass they 
used as a cause of retardation ; it would appear that 
they have entirely overlooked this factor. So long 
as "no definite evidence is brought forward to show 
that the retardation change tney observed is not due 
to the action of alkali, it is unnecessary to attribute 
it to the influence of surface tension. 

E. F. Armstrong. 

H. E. Armstrong. 


Training for Scientific Research, 

In connection with our position in regard to chemi¬ 
cal industry, the present seems to be a suitable time 
for a careful discussion of what is doubtless not a 
new suggestion. It is a sufficiently obvious fact that 
the German chemical trades—especially those that 
most require highly-trained chemists—prosper in very 
much greater measure than our own, and, by general 
consent, the reason for this appears to be that the 
Germans appreciate the value of research more than 
we do. How then is a better appreciation of research 
to be fostered in this country? Various proposals to 
this end are being made; closer relationship between 
technical and theoretical chemistry, whatever that may 
mean; the establishment of an industrial council; the 
founding of scholarships, etc., all, doubtless, good 
things in their way, things, however, which have been 
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